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LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 

AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
eI 
| LECTURE I11.—CONTINUED. 

Besides being enabled to form some judgment on the 
kind of material best for refracting surfaces, the mechanic 
will also observe that he can ascertain, somewhat before- 
hand, the places for fixing the refracting bodies; and that 
he can ascertain the refracting powers of different bodies 
which he has manufactured ; for there is preserved a 
constant proportion between the sine of incidence and the 
sine of refraction—thus, for the passage of a ray of light 
from the air into water, the proportion is four to three; 
for the passage of light from air into glass, as three to 
twos from glass into water, as nine to eight. But tables 
containing the*index of refraction, for a great number of 
bodies, will be found in books on optics, and optical in- 
struments can be consulted, and by these numbers the 
passage of a ray of light can be traced through any plane 





‘eurface by calculation. 


Next as to the form of bodies proper for refracting 
media; and these are plane, angular, circular, and curved ; 
but the forms the most generally used in the arts, are the 
surfaces plane, as glass windows; angular, as the triangu- 
lar ‘prism ; and curved, as the varous lenses, so called 
from their resemblance to a flattish bean, or lentil. Ani- 
mal mechanism makes use of all these shapes or forms of 
bodies for refraction, except the prismatic: there is in 
some of the lowest grades of creation, a plane cornea, or 
front eye-giaes ; and the eyes of some fishes would seem ‘to 
approach to it; but this form is‘rare. In animals, and 
all the higher classes of living beinge, the mechanic form 
given is a curved one; and the lens of the eye, called the 
crystallin Jens, the globular or circular, as the vitrous 
humour, and the lens of most fish, Why has animal 
mechanism neglected the prismatic or angular, while we 
find examples of gi] the other forms of refracting media ? 
The reason is obvious, for in machinery the means should 
be always adapted for the ends; and, in Animal mecha- 
nism, this is a universal law, without.a single exception. 
In the muscles, we often find power sacrificed for conve- 
nience, rapidity, and extent of motion; and on the sur- 
faces of bones, which are the animal hinges, we find the 
security of these parts themselves sacrificed to great free- 
dom and latitude of motion, as in the shoulder joint ; but 
security is provided by other animal mechanic contrivances, 
as the thin ligaments and the thick masses of muscles. 
surrounding it. It is the object of the ocular machine to 
create perfect vision; and could this be obtained by the 
introduction of a prism ?. By no means. Animal mecha- 
nism is perfect ; ‘but the common effect of a prism is well 
known to analyze a ray of light, and to show it to be com- 
posed of seven colours; a phenomenon which, when New. 
ton first made it known, excited universal astonishment ; 
for the common proverbial idea of purity,’ perfect and 


ufmixed, was that of the white ray. But this propérty of 


& prism, instead of conducing to the perfection of vision, 
would only confuse it, and prevent the eye from perceiving 
the colours of bodies. 

The forms of the optical machines of the animal 
eye would seem to prove to us that this organ is a re- 
fracting instrument, and subject to all the laws of diop- 
trics, both with regard to light refracted simply or or- 
dinarily, or doubly or extraordinarily; and, at our last 
meeting, we found that the mechanism of the eye was not 
intended, nor was, perhaps, the best adapted, for the pur- 
pose of reflection; that the: reflection which really took 
place was solely from the rays which were superfluous, 
and from those rays of reflection which either more or less 
accompany refraction. The eye is, in- fact, an optical 
machine for luminous transmission, refraction, and per- 
ception ; and, if we trace the course of the luminous rays 
to the seat of vision, we shall Sad the perpendicular ray 
proceeding directly to the nerve of the eye, but the re- 
fracted ones will be found pursuing this route—it strikes 
the cornea, or front glass, obliquely, from the rarer me- 
dium, the a bere, whegece it is somewhat refracted, 
and, continuing its course through the substance of. the 
cornea, it emerges in the eye into another medium, rarer 
than itself, bent in a line parallel with its original direc- 
tion. This rarer medium is called the aqueous humour, 
where the refracting powers are more than water, but less 
than oil. While in this substance it is permitted to pass 
by the iris or curtain through the pupil, and being now in 
a line almost parallel with its primitive one, it enters the 
crystallin lens, to be again refracted. This body now 
bends the rays much more; go that the rays which were at 
the top, on entering the eye, are, by the lens, brought at a 
certain distance from its emergent surface to the bottom, 
and the bottony rays to the top, thus reversing the picture 
of the object, or thi position of the rays. While in this 
form, the rays pass rapidly through the globe of vitreous 
humour, again slightly refracted, and are painted re- 
versedly on the nerve of the eye, the retina, where they 
are felt, aud the sensation is transmitted to the brain. 
Throughout the whole course of these luminous rays we 
haye,seen them submitted constantly to a successive series 
of refractions in different media, varying in their respective 
densities and chemi¢al compositions, as we shall hereafter 
find. Ingenious opticians have attempted to calculate the 


refracting powers of the differgnt optical machines of the 


animal eye, but I am afraid there is some, if not great 
doubt, as to their correctness. It is extremely difficult, 
and often beyond the reach of att, to calculate rigidly, and 
ascertain correctly, the physical, chemical, and mechani- 
cal powers of life; but here, however, are the numbers, 
as given by different experimenters and calculators :— 


Coat. Gantre. Mean.| Vit. hum. 







Aqueous humour. 
Hawkabee ----1 seceseeccerccoesess| 1*8S5O5 
Jurim o-++++ -- 18333 Costs cdbcaperdd bevvcece| seve seco 


oo ee DGOD — fescccccdcccecccsscevereslesectoees 
coee ee LGBSS | epewcratcetecececcsvers | 1382 
1.8767>+32990. -1°3830| 1°3396 
The refracting powers of thé and vitreous hu- 
mour, in spite of these tables, in Teality some little, 
and that but little, for the and chemical nature 





of their composition is in @Weasure the sane. The 
humour of both is secreted by the same kind of structure, 


called a serous membrane; but the mechanical arrange- 
ment of these structures, as we have already seen, differ, 
and it is owing to this that we must find a difference in 
their refracting powers respectively. The refraction of the 
vitreous humour will exceed that of the aqueous, for its 
density, on account of the mechanical arrangement of its 
structure, making it full of cells, and maintaining its glo. 
bular form, will be greater than the simple aqueous fluid, 
though the composition of both their solids and fluids are 
the same. The refraction of the cornea and crystallin 
lens of the human eye must vary, but not in any extraor- 
dinary degree, for their mechanical form, physical proper- 
ties, and chemical nature, though disagreeing, do in some 
measure approach. Regarding the eye, then, as a refract- 
ing instrument, we find its different machines varying 
some little in their degrees of refraction, but all tending 
to convey properly the rays of light, as they are sent-from 
objects, and to produce an exact image of it; and taking 
this optical machine as a whole, we find it beautiful and 
compact, with its dimensions, as given by Mr. Young and 
Mr. Petit :— 


Inches, 
Length of the optical axes «+++0+sseecseseses 091 
Vertical chord of the cornea -+++++ ee eeeesere 0-45 
Versed sine of ditto ssesseeseesseeees Cees O11 
Horizontal chord of the cornea-+..+++++++++. 047 


Opening of pupil, as seen through the cornea 0°27 to 0-13 
Diminished by the magnifying power of 0°25 too-12 


the cornea, to ++sesseresere: eeevereses 
Radius of the anterior surface of the crys- 

tallin lens o+..esesseeee eeeces Oo seceee 030 
Prineipal focal distance of lens......+++++++. 173 
Distance of the centre of the optic nerve 

from the central hole at the end of the O11 

AXIS oe e-rcesece Cecececccccesccescccecs 
Distance of the iris from the cornea ----.-.- 010 
Distance of the iris from the anterior sur- 

face of the crystallin «.++++-+esseeeeees 9-02 
Range of the eye, or diameter of the field 

BEGUM CLs sh aaestcenntvcecs agg ys 110° 


Not only as a whole is it an optical instrument, but 
every individual gart of it is alike formed on the principles 
of mechanism, and subject to the laws of optics—to dipp- 
trics, which treats of the refracting properties of light, 
We can trace a ray of light passing in a bent direction 
through the cornea, and emerging in a paralle} line to its 
original one, to reach the lens; but before it can reach 
that optical machine, and while it is still in the midst of 
the aqueous humour, it has, if I may speak metaphorically, 
to gain permission for further entrance. Suspended in 
the midst of this refracting fluid is found the curtain, or 
iris, gifted, like all motor animal mechanism, with its own 
moving power placed in its own stracture, its own sensns 
tion to know when to move, and itself the machine to be 
moved; and thus, through its middle aperture, it regulates 
the quantity of light passing to the nerve of the eye, and 
opposing the entrance of rays too great in quantity, or too 
intense in light. It is like all the motive or moving struc- 
tures of animal bodies,—a mechanism injmjtable by art, 
and through its acute sensibility its varioys movements are 
conducted with perfect regularity, and with movements 
so instantaneously rapid as to he perfectly astonishing; 
but its peculiar stimulus is light, and not a ray of it can 

even if it goes through the axis of the eye and in the 
centre of its circular aperture, without it first feeling it and 





giving it permission. When light is too obscure, or the 
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object to be seen far removed, it enlarges its circular aper- 
ture, or pupil, to admit more rays, and thus creates a 
greater distinctness of vision; but when the light glares, 
is too near, or too intense, it then diminishes its pupil, so 
as to exclude a too great quantity, or too great a degree of 
light, which would only serve to confuse the nerve of 
seeing. The superfluous light is reflected by it, or sent 
back. Oh, animal mechanism is perfect! But the colour 
of this little wonderful machine varies in different indivi- 
duals, being generally, in the human subject, brown, 
more or less deep ; and blue, more or less clear. It varies, 
also, at different ages; and the blue-eyed beauty of 
twenty, will, at forty or fifty, have the pretty blue of 
youth converted into a colour greyish, and, in some, with 
a greyish white areola encircling the whole circumference 
of the muscle attached to the sclerotica, or outer coat of 
the eye. The ray of light admitted through the pupil of 
the iris continues its gently refracted course still in the 
aqueous bumour of the posterior chamber of the eye, and 
arrives now on the crystallin lens. 

We have spoken of the mechanic form of bodies proper 
for refraction, and, among these, art has found the curved 
ones of the highest utility, and the optician their applica- 
tion infinite. Animal mechanism is also fond of them, 
and has applied them in all possible shapes among the 
myriads of diversified living machines, whose voluntary 
motions swim them in the liquid sea, fly them through 
the thin air, propel them through the thick earth, or move 
them on its surface. The working machines of life are 
innumerable, and their varieties are boundless. They are 
all of their kind models of workmanship. Of the two 
curved surfaces of the eye, Drs. Gordon and Brewster have 
given the following dimensions, taken from the eye of a 
woman fifty years of age, a few hours after death :— 


Diameter of the crystallin «+++++++++eee8 0378 
Diameter of the cormea «seer seeseeeeeee 0-400 
Thickness of the crystallin ---+++++-+++ 0172 
Thickness of the coOrmea «+ ++-eeee eeeeee 0-042 


But these dimensions will vary even at different ayes 
of our life, and also in different individuals. The crys- 
tallin is a perfect optical lens, and subject to all their 
laws, as well ag the cornea subject to the laws of convex 
or con¢ave curves. A lens is any transparent substance 
having one or both its surfaces curved, so as to collect all 
the rays of light, and refract them so that they reach be- 
yond it to a certain point or focus. All the rays of light 
passing through a Jens are bent, except those passing its 
middle, which observe a straight line, and therefore, to 
meet this ata certain point, it is necessary that, as the 
rays recede from the middle or axis, they must be in pro- 
portion more and more refracted. Of these refringent 
media, there are in the arts six kinds, according to the 
mechanic form of their surfaces, on which light produces 
effects very varied according to the disposition of the curve: 
thus, a double convex has both sides spherically rounded, 
but if one of these sides is unequally curved, it is called a 
double-crossed convex; the second form is a plano-convex, 
and here one side is flat, and the other spherically rounded ; 
the third is the concave convex, which, as its name im- 
ports, presents one surface concave, and the other convex ; 
but there are two kinds of them, differing in the form of 
their construction, and in their effvcts ;—the one is a convex 
concave, and the other, concave convex. The first is thinnest 
at the edges, and spherically pointed, but thickest at the 
centre, by which the rays of light are converged ;—the se- 
cond, on the contrary, is thinnest at the centre, and thickest 
at the edges, whereby the rays of light are diverged ;—the 
fourth isa plano-concave,havingone side sphericallyhollow, 
thickest at the edges, and thinnest at the centre ; while the 
tifth has two curves in the same way: but the sixth is 
convex on one side, and concave on the other, resembling 
a crescent moon, for which the learned have given it the | 


tine name of meniscus. Philosophers, in order to make a | 


vain display of their learning, have long resorted for words | 
to the dead languages of old Greece and Rome, thus 
niaking of science a mystery, and giving to it a peculiar 





language abounding in fine, great sounding words, which 
convey to vulgar ears a mighty something. Such a prac- 
tice is foreign to the true principles of science, and a re- 
flection upon the nervous language of our own country. 

Knowledge cannot be too general; nor can it be pre- 
sented in a form too plain and inviting. The greater the 
diffusion of existing knowledge among all the members of 
a state, the greater will become their superiority, their 
power, and their happiness. The opponents to the spread 
of science, and the union of theory with practice, know 
well, and feel, that knowledge is power. 

(To be continued.) 








The Bouquet. © 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE, 


—>__ 
(Continued from our last.) 
CHAPTER Xx. 

“My dear Paul,” said Charles, one day, as he was 
walking with his friend, “the more I think of the 
plan of which we once talked, the more repugnant 
do I feel to it: I shall never make a lawyer—nor do 
I know what else I am fit for. I have no desire for 
wealth, no ambition for distinction; and therefore 
want that stimulus to exertion and perseverance 
which a professional life requires. I am not made, 
Paul, for bustle and business; and to see my poor 
brother, gives me a disgust for what are calle the 
pleasures of fashionable life. The pleasures of the 
mind and of the heart,—the society of those I love, 
and of books, are all I can relish. Think for me, 
my friend. You know more of the world than I do. 
Is there nu occupation suited to my quiet and un- 
ambitious temper, that will leave ine some leisure 
for literary paceults ? Think for me.” 

“Tt would be a pity to bury such talents and such 
learning as yours, Charles; otherwise, a clerkship 
in one of the public offices would be such a place as 
you have described.” 

“If my talents, such as they are, can make Lydia 
happy, said Charles, “they will not be buried.” 

“Well,” answered Paul, “I will no longer delay 
consulting Mr. L—b—e.”’ 

Not long afterwards, he informed his friend, that 
if indeed he had no ambition, and if a very mode- 
rate competence would satisfy his wishes, he thought 
a clerkship might be procured. That Mr. L—b—e, 
who was on terms of intimacy with all the heads of 
departments, would endeavour to procure him a 
place. “ But remember, Charles,” said he, “ it 
dooms you to obscurity, it chains you down for life 
to your desk, and will afford you no opportunity for 
the display of your talents, or the acquisition of 
wealth or notoriety.” 

“Get me the place as soon as possible,” said 
Charles, “ add to it dear Lydia, and every desire will 
be gratified.” 

The place was obtained. It now remained to in- 
form his mother of his attachment to Lydia, and to 
ask her’s and his father’s consent to. his marriage. 
Not many months before, this would have been dif- 
ficult to obtain, for his mother had for him even 
more ambitious views than she had for her eldest 
son. 

But the good old woman had discovere} that in 
raising Timothy to a nips sphere of life than her 
own, she had separated him from herself. Maria 
and Catharine, engaged in a perpetual round of 
pleasure, found neither inclination nor leisure to 
visit her, and. gave her no encouragement to. visit 
them. She had seldom, gone to her son’s house 
without being hurt, or mortified, by the contemp- 
tuous manner, or the utter neglect with which 
she was treated. “My children are ashamed of 
their father and mother,” said she; “ and raal gen- 
tecl as they are, little comfort ‘is all their grandeur 


and gentility to their poor old parents; so, Charles 
I am thinking raal comfort is better, after all, than 
raal gentility ; and so-be you have taken a fancy to 
this young carpenter’s sister, I will not be for saying 
nay ; but you must not reckon, Charles, on her every 
being invited to your sister Maria’s grand parties, 
or, indeed, on being asked to break bread in her 
house.” 

“ Nor would she wish it,’ answered Charles, “J 
told you, long ago, mother, I would never push my. 
self into any society that looked on me with con. 
tempt ; my pride is of a different kind.” 

“ Why, child, I don’t see that you have any pride.” 

“Yes, mother, I have. I am too proud to be 
looked donn upon by the richest or greatest man in 
the country ; I'am so proud, that I will keep com. 
pany with those only that shall look up to me. This 
is the only way, mother, to be contented and happy.” 

“Indeed, Charles, I begin to think you are right ; 
for sure my happiest days were when my good neigh. 
bours looked up to me, and loved me in the bargain ; 
and since I have given the kind, good souls up, I 
havn’t had near the comfort I used, to have. Lord 
bless us! how merry and sociable we were! And 
how dull and lonely I have been ever since we have 
kept company with raal gentcel folks !” 

Mr. M‘Carty, who had uniformly disapproved his 
daughter Catharine’s struggle to get into fashionable 
society, and had opposed his son’s connexion, gave 
his hearty consent and approval to the choice Charles 
had made. His father and mother were the only 
guests Charles, on his part, invited to the wedding, 
An excellent woman, the wife of a mason, who had 
been the most intimate friend of her mother, together 
with her husband and son, the Italian sculptor, a fa. 
vourite companion of Paul’s, his gay and intelligent 
+d} and pretty daughter, were those invited by 

ydia. , 

Nina was the sculptor’s only child; and he was 
educating her with the greatest care. In music, 
dancing, and drawing, she excelled and delighted; 
and bad it not been for Lydia’s example and Paul’s 
advice, she might have learned nothing else ; for, 
being an only child, she did just as she pleased ; and 
at her age it is not wonderful that she should care 
for little but dmusement. But Lydia had fixed on 
Nina, in her own mind, for the, future wife of her 
dear Paul ; and, instigated hy a wish of promoting 
his happiness, she endeavoured to turn the attention 
of the sprightly and amiable Italian to more usefal 
occupatiors., 

Seldom are wedding parties so gay and happy 
and sociable as that of Charles and Lydia was; and 
at night, when Mrs. M‘Carty returned home, she 
could not help contrasting it with the dull, formal 

arty that had been collected on the occasion of 

‘imothy’s marriage. “ Nothing would sarve the old 
Colonel,” said Mrs. M‘Carty, “ but he must have the . 
General and his wife, and them other great folks of 
the party ; and he, and Maria, and Catharine were 
so taken up in attending on them, that they could 
not look or speak to us— and we were put down at 
the very bottom of the table. Even poor Timothy 
wasn’t much better treated; his bride appeared 
ashamed of him, and talked to nobody but the great 
folks. But, dear me, to-night, Lydia would make 
me sit on one side, and her bridegroom on the other 
side of her,—and how happy she looked! and how 
fond she was of us! saying mother and father, so 
often—‘ Pray, mother, have this; and pray, father, 
have this.’ And, dear heart, how fond she seemed of 
Charles! how her pretty eyes sparkled when she 
looked at him! and, bless her soul, she could hardl 
look at any one else; and then how respectful all the 
company treated us!” ; 

“ You will soon think as I do, deary,” said Mr. 
M‘Carty, “ that genteel is that genteel does.” 

“ And, indeed, what you say, Tim, dear, has more 
truth in it than I used to be willing to allow.” 

As a return for such affectionate attention, Mrs. 
M‘Carty was anxious to furnish the house of Charles 
with an elegance equal to that of Timothy’s. Not 
only Charles, but even Lydia remonstrated against 
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nore” 


she painted, made her avoid glaring and gaudy 
colours, governed her in the choice of dress and fur- 

iture. ; 
me I like,” said she, “in all things, what we pain- 
ters call keeping ; that is, a uniformity of one part 
with another. Our way of living must not only be 

roportioned to our income, but to our condition in 
ife. Incongruity in living shocks my taste as much 
as the picture, of which I was telling you, of one of 
our first painters, where the poor woman that is 
dragged by the people into the presence of Christ is 
dressed as gaily and richly as a princess.” 

“Painting is thought a useless accomplishment,” 
said Charles; “but if it thus corrects and governs 
the taste, it is a pity all our ladies were not ac- 
quainted with its rules. My poor sister, for instance, 
I cannot convince her that the ridicule and scorn to 
which she subjects herself, is not owing to her con- 
dition in life, but to her dressing up that condition 
in airs and finery that do not belong to it. In our- 
selves we cannot see even the things which seem 
most ludicrous or vontemptible to us in others. For 
instance, my sister went with me one day on an er- 
rand toa very poor family; the mean little room, 
called the parlour, contained a mahogany sideboard, 
two plated candlesticks, ornamented with cut paper, 
and gay coloured curtains, of coarse stuff, and awk- 
wardly made up. She diverted herself excessively 
as we went home, at the poor people’s attempts at 
splendour, and the ridiculous contrast between the 
mahogany, and wonden chairs and pine table; ob- 
serving that the price of that sideboard would have 
given them many comforts, for wanting which they 
now suffer. I listened until she had exhausted her- 
self, and then pointed out to her the same absurd 
incongruities in our mode of living. Of what use 
is the china, and cut glass, and plated ware, said I, 
to persons who give no dinners? of this splendid 
drawing-room? &c. &c. It was, however, in vain I 
preached. I might as well tell a man of the. contor- 
tions of his face, or the awkwardness of his manners, 
which, if he would not look at himself in a mirror, 
he never could form an idea of.’ 

Lydia laughed at this comparison, and bade 
Charles never fail to hold a mirror to her, and 
promised “never to turn aside whatever defects it 
might reveal.” ‘ } 

«It can only discover beauty and loveliness,” said 
Charles, embracing his amiable bride. “ You flatter,” 
said she ; “ but my mirror will speak truth, so I hope 
I shall not be as vain as you would make me.’’ 

(To be continued.) 

— 
LITERARY EXTRACTS. 
——_ 

(From Sydenham, or the Man of the World.) 


A CELEBRATED LAWYER. : 

Broughton is ofan ancient family, (as every Scotchman 
is,) but he was a younger brother, and, I need hardly add, 
as poor asa gentleman could well be. He was sent, at 
the age of seventeen, to Edinburgh, to be educated, having 
been easily billeted on an aunt who resided in the city. 
Our youth.soon came to the knowledge of the valuable 
talents with which he was gifted, and being of an am- 
bitious spirit he set himself diligently to work them. In 
a few years his industry, no less than his merits, placed 
him at the head of the students. No man has embraced 
a wider range of science than Broughton : he is conversant 
with every subject, from the politics of Europe to the co. 
chineal insect; and, to give him his due, no man with 
such various knowledge has acquired so deep a smattering 
in each as Broughton. The bulk of his learning he ac- 
quired during his residence at the northern university. He 
took the lead in the philosophical, political, and metaphy- 
sical debating clubs. He set up periodicals, and, of course, 
wrote the best articles in them. In short, the dons of the 
Caledonian Alma Mater prophesied that George Brough. 
ton would become.a great man. But our hero, as might 
be supposed, soon began to feel dissatisfied with this ob- 
scure celebrity, and to look out for opportunities of more 


extended fame. The public mind was at that time much 
intent upon politics, several interesting questions in which 
had been set afloat. Broughton, who was well prepared 
for intellectual service of any kind, seized hold of one of 
these, and wrote a book on it. When he had finished this 
pamphlet he put it in his pocket, and came down to Lon- 
don. P——was.then in office; and our friend had pru- 
dently taken the Tory side of the question,—so he wrapped 
up the pamphlet and forwarded it to the Minister. His 
sagacity, no doubt, enabled him to perceive, at a glance, 
that the author was a clever man; and as P—— always 
liked to have as many as possible of these at command, 
he relieved the young adventurer from his suspense by de- 
siring his attendance at Downing-street, at a certain day 
and hour. ‘I beg pardon for interrupting you,” said I, 
‘* but how old was Broughton at that time?” ‘* Let me 
see—between three and four and twenty. He had been 
seven years at Edinburgh when he quitted it.””—Well, the 
result of his interview with P—— was, an employment to 
write for Government, with the hope held out, though am- 
biguously, as Ministers. are wont to intimate their pro- 
mises, of future promotion. 

I am told that Broughton’s impatient ambition and 
high opinion of himself led him to nourish expectations 
that his patron would have immediately brought him into 
the House; but, be this as it may, he, of course, found 
arguments to reconcile him to the postponement of this 
grand step; and satisfied that he was getting on as well as 
he could reasonably have hoped, he undertook with ala- 
crity the service to which he had been appointed. He wrote 
more pamphlets, indjted articles for the Ministerial jour- 
nals, and other Government periodicals, and wielded his 
pen with much credit. 

After having continued in this routine for nearly two 
years he began to lack advancenient, and hinted as much 
to the head of affairs. “But it did not suit the chief to un- 
derstand this suggestion, finding, I suppose, our youth 
more useful in his present situation than he could be in 
the higher department of his service, which happened to 
be very satisfuctorily filled. Broughton said no more, but 
wrote on a little longer, finding, as he thought, a security 
against the ingratitude of the Minister, in the private com- 
munications which that personage had, from time to time, 
afforded him as the materials of hislabour. Accordingly, 
after an interval, he signified his wishes to P——, in 
plainer terms; and to his surprise, indignation, and dis- 
appointment, he found the Premier’s manner grown pro- 
portionally more frigid. This indication was the more 
alarming, inasmuch as strong and well-authenticated ru- 
mours had lately gone abroad respecting the insecurity of 
the administration.. Broughton hastened (as I am cre- 
dibly informed) to Downing-street, saw his patron, and 
discarding periphrasis, asked him, point-blank, whether 
and when he intended bringing him into Parliament ? 
P—— haughtily and contemptuously replied that he had 
had no such measure in contemplation. Broughton re- 
monstrated, but to no purpose,—then complained. bitterly 
of his ill usage; but made no impression. As a last re- 
source, he reminded P——= that he was in his power; but 
the Minister laughed him and his menaces to scorn; and 
our adventurer quitted the house (as a novelist would say) 
in a rage of conflicting emotions. 

Seriously, it was vexatious to be deprived of his recom- 
pence, after the long period of probation which ‘he had 
sustained, and to be dismissed with no other reward than 
the pecuniary remuneration which he had received for his 
actual services. His first impulse was to put his threats 
into execution, and to betray euch of the state secrets as 
he possessed. Byt that instinctive caution and prudence 
which a Scotchman imbibes with his mother’s milk did 
not fail our adventuer at this:crisis, which was one of 
those trials of practical wisdom which every man comes to 
more or less frequently in the course of life. He con- 
sidered earnestly the state of parties, with a view to ascer- 


then very much in the situation that we are at present, 
with respect to the probability of coming in, and were 
sanguine of success. The Tory Minister had had a long 
and uninterrrpted spell of office, and, though not super- 
anuated, was worn out with care, and sadly afflicted by 
the recent failure and consequent unpopularity of mea- 
sures to which he had committed himself too far to recede 
at his time of day.‘ It was well known that he could not 
last much longer; and he was supposed to be the great 
centre stone which held together the Tory stronghold, 
mouldered by age, and the batteries of Whig wit and elo- 
quence. On us the capricious sun of popular favour, 
which had long shone upon the other side of the House, 
now began to smile, and the sun of Toryism was said to 
have set for ever. 

Broughton was one of the many who were persuaded 
that Whiggism was the:order of the day, and he therefore 
determined to lose no time in declaring his adhesion to 
our party. An elaborate pamphlet on the state of the na- 
tion was the mode which he selected of announcing his 
new opinions. We knew the value of the man, and had 
long wished to possess him. His past errors were immé- 
diately forgotten, and Chepstow brought him into Par- 
liament. No man is, I am sure, so theroughly acquainted 
with Broughton’s character as myself; for it has been un- 
der my eye ever since he joined our party. His talents, 
though very high, are not first-rate, and I may state them 
of that order which approaches the nearest to genius, and 
just falls short of it. He himself is aware of the extent of 
his abilities, and he is galled bitterly by the conviction 
that there exists many men equally gifted with, and some 
more largely, than himself: for examples of the former, 
Beaumaris, Wrothesly, and Palmer; of the latter, An- 
struther and Singleton. Accordingly, he endeavours to 
make up for his deficiency in genius, by the reputation 
of universal knowledge, both in arts and sciences. He 
lately gave a young painter two hundred pounds for 
one of his works, and made all his friends subscribe 
for a statuary, of whose genius he spoke in high terms, 
although he is himself perfectly ignorant of both paint- 
ing and sculpture. His object was to gain the credit 
of being a connoisseur and patron of the arts. In short, 
George Broughton is the most completely ambitious per- 
son I ever knew. He is equally possessed with the two 
kinds of ambition, that of power, and that of praise. To 
the one is to be referred the frequent and indiscriminating 
use which he makes of his sarcastic powers; for the dread 
in which they are held, and the manifest effects which 
they frequently produce in the subjects upon which they 
are exercised, are most gratifying to his vanity. His 
ridicule and satire have fixed several speakers in eternal 
silence; these are the triumphs to which he reverts with 
the greatest satisfaction :—on the other hand, his ardent 
desire for power causes him to bear very impatiently his 
exclusion from office. Broughton is not naturally a male- 
volent or selfish man; he never wantonly shows those 
qualities, and it is only towards his rivals that they ever 
scem to be displayed. His desire of fame is that of a 
passionate lover, who cannot see his mistress barely civil 
to others without being transported with jealoasy and 
hatred towards those who are favoured by her smiles: 
he will not even suffer her, if he can prevent it, to be 
approached by those whose acecomplishments are likely 
to find favour in ber eyes. 
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the determination of attaching himself to that. We were 
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INVITATION TO THE SPRING FLOWERS. 
; —=>_- 


Come forth, eome forth, ye little flowers, 
The winter, chill, is gone, 

The sun peers through the leafless bowers, 
And gilds the budding thorn; 

And gladsome on reviving wing 

The skylark bails approaching spring! 


Rise, modest Snowdrop, fairest, rise, 
Nor fear nor wind, nor storm, 

For genial now the vernal skies, 
And Zephyr’s breath is balm; 

And ye, Primroses, Violets, fair, 

With sweet Narcissus, haste—appear ! 


And Crocus, gay and regal flower, 
Thy purple robes put on; 
Thy purple, and thy gold, and tower 
The “ daisies pied,” among; 
While varied Polyanthus bright 
+ Shall fairy plunderers invite. 


Come forth, come forth, ye little flowers, 
And quit your icy bed, 
“For ye are linked with viewless powers, 
“A glory round you spread; 
And bursting from the frozen sod 
Ye elevate the soul to God! 


No voice is yours, and yet ye speak 
With eloquence divine; 
And bright restored from winter's wreck, 
As guides to Zion shine; 
” while every bud around that springs 
"A whisperer is of heavenly things! 


Ye tell the conquest over death, 
And victory o’er the grave, 
And whisper of the second birth 
Departed spirits have |— 
Come forth, come forth, ye little flowers, 
The voice of Heaven, and God, is yours! 
Liverpoes 
—_—SEeESEEe 


HUSSAR SONG. 
—>_— 

(From Bowring’s Poctry of the Magyars) 
Mother! dost weep that thy boy’s right hand 
Hath taken a sword for his father’s land ! 
Mother! where should the brave one be 
But in the ranks of bravery ? 


Mother! and was it not ead to leave 

Mine own sweet maiden alone to grieve? 
Julia! where should the brave one be 

But in the ranks of bravery ? 

Mother! if thou in death were laid, 

Julia! if thou were a treacherous maid ; 

O then it were well that the brave should be 
In the front ranks of bravery! 


Mother! the thought brings heavy tears, 
And I look round on my youth's compeers ; 
They have their griefs and loves like me, 
Touching the brave in their bravery. 


a. 
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————- 
Mother! my guardian, O be still ;* At last to Smithfield, with the steed, 
Maiden! let hope thy bosom fill; Our hero did repair, 
Kiral* and country! how sweet to be Where he was taken with the horse, 
Battling for both in bravery ! And brought before the mayor! 
Bravery—aye—and victory’s hand y The mayor, who was a fiveryman, 
Shall wreathe my Sakit with golden band— Aud felt for horses daily, 
And in the camp the shout shall be, Committed Frank to Newgate Gaol, 
O! how he fought for liberty! For trial by Old Batley®* 
® Kiral—King, Frank, when arraign’d and guilty found, 
+ Saki~The French military cap. His looks no tongue can paint; 
—_——eEeEeoEeee He heard his sentence, then thought jit 
THE DEAD ALIVE! Immediately to faint. 
———— 
DITTY, DEDICATED TO THOMAS HOOD, B&Q. BY PETER And when that he had hung a bit, 
PUN, GENT., THS YOUNGER. Ketch brought a man on high, 
__ And with Frank’s Angers rubb’d a wen, 
Faanx Portrs was called a clever lad, Without a when or why! 
And known both near and far, 
For he, when only twelve years old, His execution being o'er, 
Was called unto the bar. Which was a wretched sight, 
Black Bob, a resurrection man, 
It matters not what lucky inn, 
Did first enrol his name; a mediatinnnycosoy — 
Though all the benchers to a man, Then taking him to Dr. G. 
His talents did proclaim. Who much on subjects spent, 
For Frank oft studied very much, He laid him in the passage straight, 
Though in the sack much bent. 


At least, whene’er he could, 
And warmed his genius more with Coke, 
Than any works of }Y0od. 


In drawing, also, he excelled, 
Which proved him an: adept; 

And when each night he went to rest, 
He on his pailet slept. 

Fils fingers, too, were well defin’'d—= 
And there he'd yield to none: 

And all his sketches madein chalk, 
Were credit-ably done. 


But soon Frank’s soaring genius rose 
To deeds of bolder flight ; 

And as they were so very black, 
He proved a sorry wight! 

For starting from his master’s tap 
One night with horrid views, 

He strolled into a stable-yard, 
And there began to muse / 


Yes, there he long did ruminate 
Which road or course to wheel, 
Or if his master’s iren chest, 
His wicked hands should steal?! 


At length he ope'd a stable-door, 
Not minding word or gun, 

And then he stole a chesnut horse, | 
Which he should not have done. 


Soon in the road young Frank did ride, 
While show’rs pour'’d down amain ; 

And though his bridle was but hemp, 
Necared not for the rain. 


With all his might he held the mane, 
As far he rode away, 

But, ah ! the chesnut didn’t remind 
Sad Frank of Botany Bay / 


One asked the price of his tried horse, 
And why he travelled late; 

Said Frank, “‘ the price is fifteen pounds, 
And I can’t stop to bait.” 


Over palesand rails Frank leap’d the hack, 
«That he that day might truck it; 
But, ah! it fell—Iit kick'd a pale, 
And nearly kick’d the bucket. 


For he knock’d off a bit of fence, 
Which made young Frank turn pale, 
Who very quickly took offence, 
And then began to rei. ’ 


At length Frank Potts, who was not dead, 
(Although he'd hung his hour,) 

To leave the sack had got the wild, 
But, ah! he'd not the power! 


So when the Doctor, who was out, 
Quite late at home arrive, 

He found he had a loss again, 
In buying Frank alive. 


And now Frank lives with Dr. G., 
With this impression fill’a, 

That when the Doctor's subjects fail, 
He's subject to be kill’d. 





* Query, Judge Bailey—Printer’s Devil. 
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If Stor placard over his door, 

** Advice here gratis to the poor,” 

Tt shows the fellow’s modesty 

Thus to forego the usual fee ; 

He knows, it seems, the proper price 

For his professional advice ; 

And those who to consult him go, 

At least reseive their guid pro quo; 

Whereas your regular M.D.’s | 

Must always have their stated fees, 

Whether the patient live or die ; 

Then who our charlatan decry ? 

For though he may the patient kill, 

As other doctors sometimes will, 

Surviving friends must, as they weep. 

Admit he did the business cheap ; 
The thought should to their consolation tend, 
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APOLOGY FOR A NOTORIOUS QUACK, WHO: PRO- 
FESSED TO GIVE ADVICE GRATIS TO THE POOR. ) 


They’ve sav’d their money, if they’ve lost their friend. 
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SMITH anp DOLIER’S |. 
LECTURES AND INVENTIONS. 
EARLY EDUCATION. 

‘Mr. JOHN SMITH respectfully announces to his 
Friends and the Public, that he will have the honour to de. 
liver these LECTURES, (two in number,) and, with his friend, 
Mr. Dolier, to exhibit these Inventions, at Mr. PARIS’S 
ROOMS, Hardman-street, on Monday and Thursday, the 22d 
and 25th instant, at One o'clock each day; and to repeat the 
gameon Tuesday and Friday Evenings, the 23d and 26th in- 
stant, at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

In these Letures will be suggested the means of saving 
much valuable time in the early branches of Education, and 
of rendering Instruction, whether at the fre-side or at school, 
a pleasure to parents, teachers, and pupils. 

Tickets to each Lecture 2s. 6d. each, or for Young Persons 
under tuition 1s. 6d. each, to be had at the Courier and Mer- 
eury Offices, and at Mr. Hunr’s, Bold-street. 

Liverpool, Mercury-office, March 4, 1830. _ 








HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WiTH A MNBMONIC DOGGEREL COUPLET CONTAINING THE YEAR 
IN WHICH EACH KING ASCENDED THB THRONE, 
(Continued from our former papers.) 


Epwarp V. 1483. 

Young Edward the Fifth was a king but in name, 

As Richard, regardless of sin and of shame, 

Both him and his brother depriv’d of their right, 

And caus’d the poor boys to be smother’d one night. 
In achest, at the foot of a staircase, they lay, 

Till a hundred and ninety-one years roll’d away ; 
‘Then to Westminster Abbey their bones were remov'd, 
As the lines on their monument clearly have prov’d. 
Fifth Rdward exclaim’d, ‘* Crookback'd Richard I see, 
I fear of the crown he intends to RoB Mer!” 

4 3 


RresaRD III. SURNAMED CROOKBACK, 1433. 
The monarch called Crookback, or Richard the Third, 
Of whom many —_ stories you've heard, 

Was sullen, reserved, cruel, treach’rous, and base, 
To England a scourge, and a stain to her race. 
Detested he lived, and detested he died, i 
For though brave, he possess’d not a virtue beside ; 
By Richmond, at Bosworth, the tyrant was slain, 
In his thirty-fifth year, and the third of his reign. 


Henry VII. SuRNAMED TuDOR, 1485. 
In Henry the Seventh and his consort we find 
The houses of York and of Lancaster join‘d ; 
And though two Pretenders laid claim to the Crown, 
Both Simnel and Warbeck were shortly put down. ~ 
The king lov’d his money ; yet he rear’d for his fame, 
The beautiful chapel which still bears his name ; 
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JUVENILE RECOLLECTIONS.—SCENES IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from our last.) 
—_— 

Leaving the chase and the rural situation in which we 
made our matin meal, we progressed on our journey ; and 
having now emerged from the mountains, our road lay 
through a very fertile and highly-wrought tract of open, 
smooth country, presenting the most perfect specimen of 
its internal wealth in the extensive and well-stocked farm- 
houses, which ever and anon caught the eye as it passed 
onward. The clustering chimneys and towering steeples 
of the beautiful city of Armagh, rising above the thick 
forests of trees by which it is almost entirely surrounded, 
now caught our view; and now again, owing to an angle 
in the road, and our gradual descent previous to our en- 
countering a huge hill ahead of us, shrunk back imper- 
ceptible amidst the interminable forest of thickly-studded 
trees. Armagh is situated on a considerable eminence, 
and may be truly said to be the finest inland town in Ire- 
land. Making as little delay as possible in Armagh, we 
soon resumed our journey, leaving the beautiful seat of 
Lord Lifford on the left, and passing on through Rickhill, 
we arrived in the evening at the pretty little town of 
Portadown, situated on nks of the river Bann, and 
about five miles from Lou, h, into which the Bann 
flows. This river trave t of low land of about 
twelve miles in extent, an rms the main channel of 
communication between the great lough and several canals 
and minor rivers which flow into it, and whose weli-laden 
lighters of grain and other commodities are transported 
through the Bann to Lough Neagh, thence to the most 
distant parts of the country, so numerous are the rivers 
whose source it forms. 

The great tract of meadow land by which the Bann is 
surrounded presents a delightful scene, being unbroken 
by fence of any description.. It stretches out and expands 
before the eye, forming immense verdant selvages, through 
which the clear dark water glides in silent majesty. Earth 
cannot afford a more delightful scene for a pensive stroll. 
These meadows are generally, during the winter, quite 
under water, and, in severe frosts, present a charming 
field for skating, exhibiting an immense sheet of ice of 


In his reign, the West Indies were likewise found out; | several miles in extent.—It may not be wholly uninterest- 


And, at Richmond, in Surrey, ke died of the gout. 


Seventh Henry the miser, collected, with trouble, 
Each species of coin, whether angel or RoUBLE. 
4 85 





Henry VIII. 1509. 

Now comes the Eighth Henry, in royal array, 
The Bluebeard of England, historians say ; 
Who, by passion incited, or jealousy led, 
Thought nothing of short’ning his wives by a head. 
Divorces and murders astonish’d the nation ; 
The monks lost their cash in the hew Reformation ; 
Great Cardinal Wolsey was left in the lurch, ' 
— ——e liv’d and died ‘*Supreme Head of the 

urch.’ ' 


The life of no one was of straw worth & wisp, 
Who against the Eighth Henry a murmur should LiSP. 
. 5 09 


Epwarp VI. 1547. 
King £dward the Sixth, when but nine years of age, - 
Ascended the throne with thé mind of a sage : 
The Latin and French he could mp speak, 
And understood Spanish, Italian, and Greek. 
He founded Christ’s Hospital ; crowns he first coin’d, 
And half-crowns beside, as in hist’ry we find. 
He favoured the cause of the great Reformation, 
He died at sixteen, to the grief of the nation. 
Sixth Ned and his council did zealously work, 
To hunt out the Abbots where’er they did LURK. 
§ 47 





ing to relate a circumstance which occurred some two or 
three years previous to the time of which I am writing.— 
The low marshy land in the vicinity of the Bann is fre- 
quently visited by fogs, which arise at times so suddenly, 


Land with such intensity, that people working in the fields 


any considerable distance from homie are frequently ram- 
bling about all night, unable to make their way. It was 
one evening in the latter end of January, when two young 
men went down from the village of Seagoe to slide and 
amuse themselves on the ice after their day’s labour. 
Seagoe is a delightful little cluster of neat whitewashed 
thatched cottages, interspersed with several respectable 
mansions, and has a well-built modern church, with a 
good fat rectory attached to it. It is situated on an emi- 
nence, and is thus protected from the fury of the winter 
floods which wash the base of its foundation. The young 
men had got a considerable way from the village on the 
ice, when they were suddenly overtaken by an unusually 
powerful fog, and they quickly found themselves wrapped 
in absolute darkness. Completely panic-struck, they 
wandered hither and thither in hopes of getting off the ice, 
but were imperceptibly proceeding further on it. So 
intense was the darkness, that to avoid losing each other, 
they were obliged to hold one the other’s coat .as they 
moped about for nearly three hours, still unable to make 
the land. There is, about the centre of the river, a con- 
stant stream, which is scarcely ever completely frozen up. 
To this they had now approached awfully near, Another 
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moment, and they are struggling in the jaws of death '— 
One of them was drowned almost immediately; but the 
other, coming up to the surface, laid hold of the edge of 
the ice, to which he clung for nearly thirty minutes. His 
piteous cries reached ¢he village, upwards of half a mile 
distant, and brought down several persons with ropes and 
such other implemerts as the exigence of the moment 
suggested. Guided b, his cries, they got sufficiently close 
to talk to the unfortutiate sufferer ; but although they had 
lanterns, and could not have been more than a dozen 
yards from him, yet they were wholly unable to see him. 
** Oh, good people,” he said, on hearing them, ‘for the 
love of Heaven try some means of rescuing me from this 
dreadful situation. I am unprepared to appear before my 
God, or I would have resigned myself to my fate rather 
than suffer what I have suffered in this horrible condition. 
O God, have mercy on me! I am unable to suffer this 
any longer; my hands will not support me; and if you 
cannot render me some speedy assistance, Heaven receive 
my soul! Poor John is under me: I felt him struggling 
at first, but his sufferings were soon over.” The people 
made every exertion which, in such a situation and under 
such circumstances, they could make. One of them, with 
a rope fastened round him, went towards the poor fellow 
on his hands and knees; but, owing to the weakness of 
the ice at its edge, which began to bend and give way, 
and to the sufferer’s entire helplessness, from being im- 
mersed to the chin in the cold water so long, he was un- 
able to render him the least assistance. Finding all efforts 
to rescue the poor fellow unavailing, ‘* George,” said the 
man with the rope round him, ‘* I would rescue you at 
the peril of my own life, God truly knows; but were you 
my own brother, I could not do more for you. Alas! I 
fear your fate is inevitable.” On hearing these dreadfal 
tidings, the poor man became quite frantic. ‘* Ob, my 
friends,” he ejaculated, ‘* must I perish within your very 
grasp! will you not make a single effurt to reseue me 
from destruction ! will you suffer a helpless father and a 
dying mother to be deprived of their only support on 
earth! Oh, God forgive you! and may he receive my 
sufferings here as an expiation for my past sins!" His 
utterance became fainter and fainter as he spoke these 
words; and seeming to make a last dreadful effort, an 
involuntary ‘*O God !”’ the crash of the iee, and the low 
plash of the water which followed, seemed to announce 
the dreadful catastrophe; and in a moment all was still as 
that death to which George Armstrong, the only support 
of two aged parents, was thus prematurely consigned. 


(To be continued.) 














VISIONS OF BLAKE THE ARTIST. 


[From the Family Library, No. X. Lives of the Artists.} 


To describe the conversations which Blake held in prose 
with demons, and in verse with angels, would fill volumes, 
and an ordinary gallery could not contain all the heads 
which he drew of his visionary visitants. That all this 
was real, he himself most sincerely believed ; nay, so in- 
fectious was his enthusiasm that some acute and sensible 

ersons, who heard him expatiate, shook their heads, and 
inted that he was an extraordinary man, and that there 
might be something in the matter, One of his brethren, 
an artist of some note, employed him frequently in draw- 
ing the portraits of those who appeared to him in visions. 
The most propitious time for those ‘* angel visits’? was 
from nine at night till five in the morning; and so docile 
were his spiritual sitters that they appeared at the wish of 
his friends. Sometimes, however, the shape which he 
desired to draw was long in appearing, and he sat with 
his pencil and paper ready and his eyes idly roaming in 
vacancy ; all at once the vision came upon him, and he 

began to work like one . 
e was requested to draw the likeness of Sir William 


‘Wallace—the eye of Blake sparkled, for he admired 


heroes. ** William Wallace!’ he exclaimed, “I see 
him now—there, there, how noble he looks!—reach me 
my things!” Having drawn for some time, with the 
same care of hand and steadiness of eye, as if a livin 





sitter had been before him, Blake suddenly stopt and said, 
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**T cannot finish him—Kdward the First has stept in be- 
tween him and me.”’ ** That's lucky,” said his friend, 
** for I want the portrait of Edward too.” Blake took 
nnotlier sheet of paper, and sketched the features of Plan. 
tagenet; upon which his majesty politely vanished, and 
the arust finished the head of Wallace. ** And pray, 
Sir,” said a gentleman, who heard Blake's friend tell his 
story—** was Sir William Wallace an heroic-looking man ? 
And what sort of personage was Edward?” The answer 
was; ** There they are, Sir, both framed and hanging on 
the wall behind you, judge for yourself.” **1 looked 
(says my informant) and saw two warlike heads of the 
size of common life. That of Wallace was noble and 
heroic, that of Edward stern and bloody. The first had 
the front of a god, the latter the aspect of a demon.” 

The friend who obliged me with these anecdotes, on 
observing the interest which I took in the subject, said, 
** 1 know much about BlakeI was his companion for 
nine years. I have sat beside him from ten at night till 
three in the morning, sometimes slumbering and some- 
times waking, but Blake never slept; he sat with a pencil 
and paper drawing portraits of those whom I most desired 
to sce. T will show you, Sir, some of these works.”” He 
took out a large book filled with drawings, opened it, and 
continued, ** Observe the poetic fervour of that face—it is 
Pindar, as he stood a conqueror in the Olympic games. 
And this lovely creature is Corinna, who conquered in 
poetry in thesame place. That lady is Lais, the courtesan ; 
—with the impudence which is part of her profession, she 
stept in between Blake and Corinna, and he was obliged 
to paint her to get her away. ‘There! that is a face of a 
different stamp—can you conjecture who he is ?”” ** Some 
scoundrel, I should think, Sir.” ** There, now—that is a 
strong proof of the accuracy of Blake—he is a scoundrel 
indeed !—the very individual task-master whom Moses 
slew in Egypt. And who is this now—only imagine who 
this is?"’ ** Other than a good one, I doubt, Sir.’” ** You 
are right, itis the Devil—he resembles (and this is remark. 
able) two men who shall be namless; one is a great law- 
yer, and the other ([ wish I durst name him) is a suborner 
of false witnesses. This other head now ?—this speaks 
for itself—it is the head of Herod; how like an eminent 
efticer in the army !” 

He closed the book, and taking out a small panel from 
a private drawer, said, ** This is the last which I shall 
show you; but it is the greatest curiosity of all. Only 
look at the splendour of the colouring and the original 
character of the thing !”—** I see,” said I, ** a naked 
figure with a strong body and a short neck—with burn- 
ing eyes which long for moisture, and a face worthy of a 
murderer, holding a bloody cup in its clawed hands, out 
of which it seems eager to drink. I never saw any shape 
so strange, nor did I ever see any colouring so curious 
splendid—a kind of glistening green and dusky gold, 
beautifully varnished. But what in the world is it?”— 
** It is a ghost, Sir—the ghost of a flea—a spiritualization 
of the thing !"** He saw this in a vision then,” I said. 
—‘* J’ll tell you all about it, Sir. I called on him one 
evening, and found Blake more than usually excited. 
He told me he had seen a wonderful thing—the ghost of 
a flea!—* And did you make a drawing of him?’ I in- 
quired.—* No, indeed,’ said he; * 1 wish 1 had; but I 
shall if he appears again !". He looked earnestly into a 
corner of the room, and then said, * Here he is—reach 
me my things—I shall keep my eye on him. There he 
comes! his eager nest whisking out of his mouth, a 
cap in his hand to hold blood, and covered with a scaly 
skin of gold and green ;' as he described him so he drew 
him.’ 

‘These stories are scarcely credible, yet there can be no 
doubt of their accuracy. Another friend, on whose vera- 
city I have the fullest dependance, called one evening on 
Blake, and found him sitting with a pencil and a panel, 
drawing a portrait with all the seeming anxiety of a man 
who is conscious that he has got a fastidious sitter; he 
looked and drew, and drew and looked, yct no living soul 
was visible. ** Disturb me not,” said he, in a whisper 
** T have one sitting tome.” * Sitting to you !” exciaim 
his astonished visitor ; ** where is he, and what is he?—I 
see no one.” ‘But I see him, Sir,” answered Blake 
haughtily ; ‘there he is, his name is Lot—you may read 
of him in the Scriptures. He is sitting for his portrait.” 

SC ________] 


CANNIBALISM. 





The following horrible account of cannibalism, as 
practised by the Battas, an extensive and populous 
nation of Sumatra, is extracted from the “ Memoirs 
of Sir Stamford Raffles.” The account is represented 
to come from so high an authority that there can be 
no question as to its correctness. 





“A man had been found guilty ofa very common 
crime, and was sentenced to be eaten, according to 
the law of the land: this took place close to Tappa- 
nooly; the Resident was invited to attend; he de- 
clined, but his assistant and a native officer were pre- 
sent. As soon as they reached the spot, they found 
a large assemblage of people, and the criminal tied 
to a tree, with his hands extended. ‘The minister of 
justice, who was himself a chief of some rank, then 
came forward with a large knife in his hand, which 
he brandished as he approached the victim. He was 
followed by a man carrying a dish, in which was a 

yreparation or condiment, composed of limes, chil- 

is, and salt, called by the Malays Sambul. He then 
called aloud for the injured husband, and demanded 
what part he chose ; he replied the right ear, which 
was immediately cut off with one stroke, and deli- 
vered to the party, who, turning round to the man 
behind, deliberately dipped it into the sambul and 
devoured it ; the rest of the party then fell upon the 
body, each taking and eating the part most to his 
liking. After they had cut off a considerable part of 
the flesh, one man stabbed him to the heart; but 
this was rather out of compliment to the foreign 
visitors, as it is by no means the custom to give the 
coup de grace. It was with a knowledge of all these 
facts regarding the Battas that I paid a visit to Tap- 
panooly, with a determination to satisfy my mind 
most fully in every thing concerning cannibalism. I 
had previously set on foot extensive inquiries, and 
so managed matters as to concrentrate the informa- 
tion,and to bring the poin hin a narrow compass. 
You shall now hear the ; but before I proceed, 
I must beg of you toh little more patience than 
you had with Mr. Mari I recollect then, when 
you came to the story of eating the aunt, you 
threw the book down. Now Ican assure your Grace 
that I have ten times more to report, and you must 
believe me. I have said the Battas are not a bad 
people, and I still think so, notwithstanding they 
eat one another, and relish the flesh of a man better 
than that of an ox ora pig. You must merely consi- 
der that Iam giving you an account of a novel state 
of society. ‘The Battas are not savages, for they 
write and read, and think full as much, and more 
than those who are brought up at our Lancasterian 
and national schools. They have also codes of laws 
of great antiquity, and it is from a regard for these 
laws, and a veneration for the institutions of their 
ancestors, that they eat each other; the law declares 
that for certain crimes, four in number, the criminals 
shall be eaten alive. The same law declares also, 
that in great: wars, that is to say, one district with 
another, it shall be lawful to eat the prisoners, whe- 
ther taken alive, dead, or in their graves. In the four 
great cases of crimes the criminal is also duly tried 
and condemned by a competent tribunal. When the 
evidence is heard, sentence is pronounced, and the 
chiefs drink a drachm each, which last ceremony is 
equivalent to signing and sealing with us. ‘Two or 
three days then elapseto give time fur assembling the 
people, and in cases of adultery it is not allowed to 
carry the sentence into effect, unless the relations of 
the wife appear and partake of the feast. The pri- 
soner is then brought forward on the day appointed, 
and fixed to a stake with his hands extended. The 
husband, or party injured, comes up and takes the 
first choice, generally the ears ; the rest then, accord- 
ing to their rank, take the choice pieces, each help- 
ing himself according to his liking. After all have 

artaken, the chief person goes up and cuts off the 

ead, which he carries home as atrophy. The head 
is hung up in front of the house, and the brains are 
carefully preserved in a bottle for the purposes of 
witchcraft, &e. In devouring the flesh, it is some- 
times eaten raw, and sometimes grilled, but it must 
be eaten upon the spot. Limes, salt, and pepper are 
always in readiness, and they sometimes eat rice 
with the flesh, but never drink toddy or spirits ; many 
carry bamboos with them, and filling them with blood 
drink it off. The assembly consists of men alone, as 
the flesh of man is prohibited to the females: it is 
said, however, that they get a bit by stealth now and 
then. Tam assured, sad really do believe, that many 







| of the people prefer human flesh to any other; but 
notwithstanding this penchant they never indulge the 
appetite except on lawful occasions. The palms of 
the hands, and the soles of the feet, are the delica. 
cies of epicures! | On expressing my surprise at the 
continnance of such extraordinary practices, I wag 
told that formerly it was usual for the people to eat 
their parents when they were too old for work. The 
old people. selected the horizontal branch of a tree 

and quietly suspended themselves by their hands, 
while their children and neighbours, forming a cir. 
cle, danced round them, erying out, ‘When the fruit 
is ripe, then it will fall’ ‘This practice took place’ 
during the season of limes, when salt and pepper’ 
were plentiful; and as soon as the victims became, 
fatigued and could hold on no longer, they fell down, 
when all hands cut them up, and made a hearty 
meal ofthem. This practice, however, of eating the 
old people has been abandoned, and thus a step in 
civilization has been attained, and therefore there 

are hopes of future improvement. This state of so.’ 
ciety you will admit to be very peculiar. It is cal. 
culated, that certainly not less than from sixty to one 
hundred Battas are thus eaten in a year in times of 
peace.” 





Jefferson’s Opinion of the French People.—I cannot 
leave this great and good country without expressing my 
sense of its pre-eminence of character among the natives of 
theearth. A more benevolent people I have never known, 
nor greater warmth and devotedness in their select friend. 
ships. Their kindness and accommodation to strangers is 
unparalleled; and the hospitality of Paris is beyond any 
thing I had conceived to be practicable in a large city, 
Their eminence, too, in science, the communicative dispo. 
sitions of their scientific men, the politeness of the general’ 
manners, the ease and vivacity of their conversation, give 
a charm to their society to be found nowhere else. Ina 
comparison of this with other countries, we have the proof 
of primacy which was given to Themistocles after the 
battle of Salamis. Every General voted to, himself the 
first reward of valour, and the second to Themistocles, 
So, ask the travelled inhabitant of any nation,—‘«In 
what country un earth would you ratber live ?”’—** Cer. 
tainly in my own, where are all my friends, my relations, 
and the earliest and sweetest affections and recollections of 
my life.’"—Which would be your second choice ?%—= 
France.” —Jeferson’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 





Early Notice of the Use of Tea by the Chinese.—The 
Arabian traveller, Wahab, who visited China in the ninth 
century, speaking of the empire, says, ‘*° The Emperor 
reserves to himself the revenues arising from the salt. 
mines, and from a certain herb which the people drank 
with hot water, and of which such quantities were sold in 
all the cities, as produce enormous sums. This shrub, 
called tah by the Chinese, was more bushy than the 
pomegranate-tree, and of a more agreeable perfume. The 
people poured boiling water on the leaf of the tah, and 
drank the décocfion, which was thought to be efficacious 
in curing all sorts of diseases.” 





The Witty Tailor.—A short time since,.a medical :gen- 
tleman residing near Cheltenham, ordered a coat of a tai- 
lor, which was made and sent home. On being tried:on, * 
the tailor declared it fitted admirably, but his customer 
differed so much from him in opinion, that he returned 
the coat and would not wear it. A few days after this o¢- 
currence, the tailor met: the gentleman alluded to at.a 
funeral, and addressed him with, ‘* Ah, Doctor, you area 
lucky man.” ‘* Why so?” replied the other.—‘* Why, 
because you never have any of your bad work returned on 
your hands,” directing his customer’s attention at the 
same time to the grave. 





A Fight between a Rat and a Hedge Sparrow,—In the 
beginning .of November,, says a correspondent of the 
Magazine of Natural History, a friend of mine was-wit- 
ness of a fight between a rat and a hedge-sparrow. The 
sparrow acted on the offensive as well as the defensive, by 
striking the rat on the head with its beak. On hearing 
my friend approach, the sparrew flew away, and the-rat, 
of course, disappeared among the bushes. What. could 
have been the cause of this fight? It was too late for the 
sparrow to have young or to defend; and I amyat a 
loss for-any.other reason for her attack.on the rat, It evi- 
dently could not be in self-defence, for she could fly away 





as well at firstas at last. 
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Lord Byron's Superstition.—In addition to the natural 
tendency to superstition which is usually found connected 
with the poetical temperament, Lord Byron had also the 
example and influence of his mother, acting upon him 
from infancy, to give his mind this tinge. Her implicit 
belief in the wonders of second sight, and the strange tales 
she told of this mysterious faculty, used to astonish not a 
litle her sober English friends ; and it will be seen, that, 
at so late a period as the death of his friend Shelley, the 
idea of fetches and forewarnings impressed upon him by 
his mother had not wholly lost possession of the poet’s 
mind. As an instance of a more playful sort of supersti- 
tion, I may be allowed to mention a slight circumstance 
told me of him by one of his Southwell friends. This 
lady had a large agate bead, with a wire through it, which 
had been taken out of a barrow, and lay always in her 
work-box. Lord Byron asking, one day, what it was, 
she told him that it had been given her as an amulet, and 
the charm was, that as long as she had this bead in her 
possession, she should never be in love. ** Then give it 
to me,” he cried, eagerly, ‘for that’s just the thing I 
want.” The young lady refused; but it was not long 
before the bead disappeared. She taxed him with the 
theft, and he owned it; but said she should never see her 
amulet again.—Moore’s Life of Byron. 





Discovery for the Ladies.—A foreigner in America has 
recently discovered a species of animal which is likely to 
become a great favourite among our female zoophilists, 
and may, perhaps, in future, banish the lap-dog from the 
drawing-room and the bed-chamber. It is a native of the 
Moesa, in the Popayan, called the Leonina. It is only 
eight inches in length, has.§ crest like a lion, and is of the 
colour of a fallow deer, with a white spot upon the nese. 
Although a quadrupede, it has the singular accomplish- 
ment of whistling like a bird; and probably this animal 
has the larynx in the form hitherto supposed to be peculiar 
to the aérial tribe; it is quiet and domesticated, and in 
gaiety and activity resembles the monkey species, to which 
it probably belongs —American paper.—|Query—Has not 
brother Jonathan been giving the reins to his fancy, in- 
stead of recounting a natural fact, in dishing up this pretty 
story for the ladies ?] 
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CWorrespondence. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
— 

A few weeks since a correspondent of the Liverpool 
Mercury addressed a letter to the editors, reprobating, in 
unmeasured terms, the ‘condact of certain amateurs in 
Liverpool, who were guilty of the sin of getting up private 
theatricalg. Not having room for the letter, we stated its 
substance briefly, in a note to correspondents ; in con- 
sequence of which we have been addressed by the two cor- 
respondents whose communications we shall presently lay 
before our readers. One of those gentlemen identifies our 
opinions with those of the correspondent who denounced 
private theatricals ;—nothing can be more unfair. And if 
he ask why we did not insert his letter in the Mercury, 
our answer is, that we had not space.—The following note 











withdrawn at midnight on Thursday, for want of room ; 
‘@nd as we cannot ascertain when we may have space in the 
Mercury for two letters on such a subject, we have deemed 
it best to publish them at once in the Kaleidoscope, in order 
to show the writers that we are not opposed to the innocent 
recreation of private theatricals, under proper management. 
Before we proceed to lay before our readers the two 
letters of our correspondents, we shall here insert the note 
which was intended to be addressed to them in the last 
Mercury, and unavoidably withdrawn, as already stated : 
“We have an apology to offer to two of our corres. 
—, which we trust will be satisfactory. We had 
ast week addressed some remarks to Decius and An Ad- 
mirer of Rational Amusement, which want of room com- 
— us to withdraw, late on the evening previous to pub- 
ication.- To prove to these gentlemen that we had noin- 
tention to suppress their communications, of which we 
approve, we here inform them, that, in order to prevent 
any further postponement of their letters, we intend to 
publish them in the next Kaleidoscope. One of our cor- 
respondents has done us injustice by identifying us with 
the correspondent who complained of the bad eftects which, 


a private company: and while the voice of modern mora- 
lity is silent in the former cases, it rises with tenfold 
force against these poor unfortunate sons of tragedy, as 
puppies, and destroyers of order, 
mores! ** Ye will strain at a grat, and swallow a camel.” 
So true it is, that : 


to. We merely repeated his opinions, not our own—for 
we hold such amusements not only harmless, but laudable, 
as our opinion has long been—that we have too few ra- 
tional amusements at the present day.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—This is an age of cant. ‘It was formerly the cus- 
tom to set down all religion as fanaticism; it is now the 
fashion to prohibit all amusement as impiety. According 
to the creed of our modern reformers of society, any thing 
which provokes a smile, any thing which dissipates ennui, 
any thing which tends to banish that salutary gloom in 
which the eternal happiness of man consists, not only de- 
serves everlasting punishment hereafter, but ought to be 
put down by the interference of the civil magistrates here. 
Such is the modern religion of modern professors,—a reli- 
gion as much at variance with real Christianity asit is with 
sober reason ; yet it is now the fushion, and, consequently, 
he who does not conform to it ought to be scouted by all 
society. 

It appears that the zeal of these Democrati has found 
another object on which to employ itself, in the folly of a 
few young rebels, who, in despite of the pious efforts of our 
conservators of morality, have thought fit to murder 
Shakspeare, in an *‘upper chamber,” in Duncan-street. 
Of these conspirators I know nothing ; I am not-even ac- 
quainted with the name of one of them; nor have I at- 
tended their exhibitions: but before they are dragged to 
the bar either by Puppies or No Puppies, allow me to ask 
a few questions of their moral and serious antagonists. 

I. And Ist, ** Most Mighty, Grave, and Reverend Seig- 
niors,”’ it is generally allowed, even in this sober age, that 
the performance of one of Shakspeare’s plays, at our 
Theatre-royal, is neither destructive to religion nor sub- 
versive of civil order. The company at that theatre is a 
mixed one: all ranks, and all characters, who can pay for 
admission, obtain it. 

2d, The performance of melo-dramas and burlettas, at 
Holloway’s Sans Pareil, is not considered so fatal to order 
as to call for civil interference: the audience there is of 
the humbler classes, and the scenes around the doors are 
frequently any thing but orderly, 

3d, The performance of ** all manner of things,” on our 
moveable stages, was not visited with the watch-house, 
when those stages were collecting the refuse of the town 
in the Infirmary yard. 

And 4th, The performance of one of the plays of Te- 
rence, at our public schools, is lauded as an instance of 
retention of memory and beauty of elocution. So much 
for what is allowed. Now let us see what is the crime of 
the conspirators in question. 

II. A few young men (foolishly enough, perhaps,) think 
proper to elevate themselves to the sock and buskin, and 
resolve to enact the plays of Shakspeare, in an upper room, 
in Duncan-street. They spend their money (still, perhaps, 
foolishly) in providing dresses, and painting scenery. 
Having done this they set to work, and bluster and bel- 
low with all their might, to please themselves and their 
friends. They collect no refuse; they take no money ; 
they make no disturbance; they admit none but their 
friends. Many of the inhabitants of Duncan-street do 
not, to this day, know that there is a private performance. 
Yet oh, most horrible !—what the Theatre-royal, with its 
mixed audience, could not do; what the Sans Pareil, with 
its uproar, does not do; what the riotous assemblage in 
the Infirmary yard was never accused of doing, is done by 
a few silly young fellows, in a private room, and before 


Oh, tempora! oh, 


They are rigid in denouncing death 


III. And now for my questions, which shall be short :— 
Ist, Since the tragedies of Shakspeare, when performed at 
the Theatre-royal, are instructive and proper, serving ‘* to 
hold the mirror up to nature,” how happens it that when 
performed in a private room they are awfully pernicious ? 
Is there something in the room that deteriorates the action ? 
How is it that a tragedy performed in a room 600 feet 
long is good and orderly ; but that the same tragedy, per- 
formed in a room ten feet long, is disorderly and improper ? 
Answer, ye censors of public’ morals!—2d, How does it 
happen that an assemblage of 3000 persons, of a! charac. 
ters, excites no feats, while an assemblage of thirty per- 
sons, of decent respectability, sets all our moralists in an 
uproar? Does the Mayor's license confer order and mo- 
rality ?—or does the absence of it stamp the assemblage as 
rogues and vagabonds? Answer, ye sons of reason !— 
3d, How does it happen that, while the uproar round the 
doors of the Sans Pareil is not at all destructive of order, 
the quiet attention of thirty petsons,~in Duncan.street, is 
sufficient to destroy it? Answer again, ye inquisitors of 
the nineteenth century! 

IV. ** But the performance is foolish.” This J will 
grant: but folly, when harmless, is not the subject of civil 
law; and the folly, in this instance, neither tempts chil- 
dren to steal from their parents, nor apprentices from their 
employers. ‘* But are not the puppies acting contrary to 
the wishes of their friends?” Perhaps they are; but let 
their friends see to that. If their parents and guardians 
permit them to go on in their harmless folly, you have no 
right to assume authority over them. ‘ But they will get 
a passion for the stage.”” Perhaps so; but what is that to 
you ? If the stage is immoral, strike at the root, and do 
not descend from your celestial height to pick up Jiftle 
offenders, when great criminals stand ready to your hand. 

Yours, &c. DECIUs, 

Edge-hill, 6th March, 1830, 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Your paper has lately contained several severe 
and uncalled for attacks upon a few respectable young 
men, whom youironically designate ** stage-struck heroes,”’ 
because they occasionally amuse themselves (generally 
about once a fortmight, and not nightly, as you have ins 
correctly stated) with theatrical performances ;—they are 
represented as incurably bitten with the theatrical mania, 
by which they neglect their business, injure their em. 
ployers, and are likely to ruin themselves; and you call 
upon the Magistrates to interpose their authority, and put 
them down with the strong arm of the law. 

It appears to me unusually singular, that the conductors 
of what is called a liberal journal should thus express 
themselves of an amusement in itself innocent, if not com- 
mendable—an amusement which has a tendency to improve 
the taste, strengthen the memory, and produce an ac- 
quaintance with the best writers of which our language 
can boast. 

Is it not better to see young men thus engaged in an 
intellectual amusement, than the more common and de. 
structive one of card-playing, or the equally pernicious 
custom of consuming whole evenings in the pot-house ? 
If so, the editor of the Kaleidoscope, who has long con- 
tended for the intellectuality of amusements, should pause 
ere he drags before the public, and holds up to ridicule, 
those who practise what you yourself profess. 

There can be no question as to the /egalily of the young 
men thus amusing themselves, so long as they do so for 
their own recreation, and refuse pecuniary offer for ad- 
mission. And yet the editor of the Kaleidoscope, the 
boasted advocate of freedom in politics, as well as amuse- 
ments, would have the Magistrates exert an authority 
which they really do not possess, in order to enforce opinions 
which properly belong to the by-gone days of the Puritans 














On petty robbers; and indulge with life 
And liberty, and oftimes honour, too, 
To more accomplish’d, better patroniz’d, 





in his opinion, resulted from the private theatricals alluded 


And celebrated, rebels,” 


or Roundheads. 
The young men deny that they are influenced in this 
amusement by a desire of becoming actors: they know too 
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well the great ability and many requisites necessary for 
that profession to think of embracing it a¢ a calling: and 
** the heroes of the theatrical company” can read as sound 
a lecture as the editor, on the dangerous consequences and 
probable failures which would result from such attempts. 
You have, therefore, been grossly imposed upon in stating 
that three of them have joined strolling companies. 

It is also very surprising that the same paper which con- 
tains the uncalled for strictures in question, contains also 
a letter from a gentleman, offering his own services, and 
those of a number of others, in getting up a play for the 
benefit of the distressed poor. By the insertion of that 
Jetter the editor must have approved of its contents; and 
the natural inference deduced from this fact is,—that 
amateurs are entitled to great praise in offering to play to 
relieve the distresses of the poor, but merit the severest 
castigation when they play to amuse themselves. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
AN ADMIRER OF RATIONAL AMUSEMENTS. 


The Kaleidoscope. » 


PERMANENT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
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We solicit the particular attentign of our town readers 
to the printed circular accompanying our publication of 
this day; and, although it may appear rather Jong, we 
think they will admit, upon perusal, that there is no por- 
tion of it which could be dispensed with. It treats of the 
subject of a Permanent Asylum for the Poor, in all its 
various bearings; and meets the objections which may be 
expected to be urged against the plan; and shows that 
they are not, for a moment, to be put in competition with 
the advantages to the public, and the relief of the house- 
less. 

At the meeting of the Committee, on Friday, it was re- 
solved to distribute the report pretty generally, in order to 
@scertain, previous to the next committee-meeting, what 
support the work is likely to meet with, before it is 
sct about in earnest. By a paragraph at the end of the 
circular, it will be seen that no money is required in ad- 
vance. All that is at present required is, the name and 
residence of the party, with the eum that he or she is wil- 
ling to contribute when called upon. 

In order: to distribute the circular as economically as 
possible, three copies will be delivered with each number ; 
and we take the liberty to request that these who feel any 
interest in the success of the measure will take the trouble 
to present the spare copies to some of their friends, who 
may, by such means, be induced to patronize the under- 
taking. 

Donation books are open at all the Banks, at the News 
Rooms, and at the Newspaper Offices. 


FS 
Matural History. 


Lofty Flight of the Condor.—The region which may be 
considered as the habitual mode of the condor, begins at 
a height — totLat of Etna, and comprehends strata of 
zit at an elevation of from 9,600 to 18,000 feet above the 
Jevel of the sea. The largest individuals that are met 
with in the chain of the Andes of Quito, are about four- 
teen fect from the tip of one wing to that of the other, 
and the smallest only eight. From these dimensions, 
and from the visual angle under which this bird some. 
times a perpendicularly above our heads, it may 
be judged to what a prodigious height it rises when the 
sky is clear. When seen, for example, under an angle 
of four minutes, it must be at a perpendicular distance 
of 6,876 feet. ‘The Cave of Antisana, situated oppo- 














site the mountain of Chussulongo, and from which "e , 


measured the bird » ie situated at a height 

12,958 feet above the level of the Pacific Ocean. Thus, 
the absolute height which the condor attained was 
20,834 feet, an elevation at which the barometer scarcely 
rises to 12 inches. It isa somewhat remarkable physio- 
logical phenomenon, that this bird, which for hours 





continues to fly about in regions where the air is 80 
rarified, all at once descends to the edge of the sea, as 
along the western slope of the volcano of Pinchincha, 
and thus in a few minutes passes as it were through all 
the varieties of climate. Ata height of 20,000 feet, the 
air cells of the condor, which are filled in the lower 
regions, must be inflated in an extraordinary manner. 
Sixty years ago Ulloa expressed his astonishment at the 
circumstance that the vulture of the Andes could fly at 
a height where the mear. pressure of the air is only 14 
inches. At heights like these man in general finds him- 
self reduced toa most painful state of debility. In the 
condor, on the contrary, the act of respiration appears to 
be performed with’equal ease, in mediumé where the pres- 
sure differs from 12 to 30 inches. Of all living beings, it 
is without doubt the one that can rise at will to the great- 
est distance from the earth's surtace. I say, at will, be- 
cause small insects are carried still higher by ascending 
currents. Probably the height which the condor attains 1s 
greater than that which mao found by the calculation 
mentioned above. I remember that on Cotopaxi, in the 
plain of Suniguaicu, covered with pumice, and elevated 
18,578 feet above the level of the sea, I perceived the bird 
at such a height that it appeared like a black dot. The 
transparency of the air of mountains is so great under the 
equator, that, in the province ef Quito, as I have elsewhere 
shown, the poncho or white mantle of a person on horse- 
back is distinguishable at a horizontal distance of 84,032 
feet.—Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


The Wousetvite. 


** Houseki and husba: tf it be 
Bist love oe Smothers cousten ta blood 
The wife, too, must hasband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 











Economical Water Colour ha Rooms.—Take a quantity 
of potatoes and boil them—then bruise them, and pour on 
boiling water until a pretty thick mixture is obtained, 
which is to be through a sieve. With boiling water 
then make a thick mixture of whitening, and put it to 
the potato mixture. To give colour, if is not 
wanted, add the different coloured ocres, lamp blaek, &c. 
according to circumstances. This paint dries quickly, is 
very durable, and has a good appearance to the eye.— 


French paper. 

Cure for a Cough.—The following medicine for a cough 
has weformed extraordinary cures, in private practice, 
that the possessor is induced to publish it for the benefit 
of society :—Take six ounces of Italian li (that 
stamped Solazzi is by far the best,) cut into small pieces, 
and put into an earthen jar, with a quarter of a pint of the 
best white wine vinegar; simmer together until] the li- 
quorice is dissolved, then add two ounces of oil of almonds, 
ro | aie — of — of = stir the ond 
w er, and it is fit for use. two teaspoonfuls 
when going to bed, and the samé*quantity whenever the 
cough is troublesome in the daytime.—American Farmer. 





ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-offce, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


A GUIDE t BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITH,—price 18.64 
DOLIER’'S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty's gracious permission.—Price Js. each 


"4 
The FIRST VOLUME of COGLAN’S MNEMO. 
NICS, with Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 


ROBIN’S PATENT PORTABLE FILTER. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—Thesingular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
rows ie instantly produced at one operation simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, wi it the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with "3 Chemical C nd, it is instantane- 





Robin's Patent Filtering Apparatus.—We have been 
very much pleased in witnessing the operation of Mr. Ro. 
bin’s filtering apparatus. The form is at once elegant 
and ornamental, and the rapidity with which foul water 
is rendered my is no less agreeable than surprising, 
From what we have seen of it, we have no hesitation 
stating, that we think it would be a decided advantage to 
every family to possess it, notwithstanding the general good 
quality of the water supplied by our public establishments, 

ut to vessels on long voyages, it is, beyond all doubt, 
an appendage which no vessel ought to be without. We 
strongly reCommend to the public an inspection of this 
machine, which, upon trial, we doubt not will prove emi. 
nently useful in yielding a supply of water that may be 
used for all domestic purposes with perfect confidence; 
They may be ‘seen in operation at our office, where orders 
for them will be received.—Sce adv. 


a ns 
Go Correspondents. 


Orni@inaL JouRNAL OF TRAVELS IN THE Hinpoo Empirg.. 
A very respectable gentleman has obligingly favoured us 
with a manuscript unpublished Journal of a 
through an unfrequented route, by an Officer of a Marching 
Regiment. As its publication may afford our readers some 
gratification, it is our intention to appropriate the whole, 
in weekly portions, commencing next week. 

Mnegmonics.—A. W. and several other of our correspondents 
will, we think, admit that the mnemonic couplet at length 
hit upon for the reigns of Edward V and Richard III is, in 
some respects, preferable to any they have offered; For 
our own parts we most readily yield the palm to the writer 
of the couplet, who will perceive that we have ventured to 
make a slight verbal alteration in the couplet.—A corres. 
pondent whosigns himself 4 Subscriber, from Whitehaven, 
states, that we have misquoted his mnemonic word for the 
reigns of Edward V and Richard III. The fact is, we had 
two specimens before us, and it seems we ascribed the 
wrong one to our Whitehaven friend. The word we sup. 
posed to be his was “rebound,” which, instead of 1483, sig- 
nifies 4826. The word which this correspondent used was, 
however, it seems, infinitely further from the mark. His 
couplet is as follows: 

When Richard, named Hunchback, was slain and entombed, 

The red rose of Lancaster quickly rebloomed. . 
Now the word “rebloomed” signifies no less than 48,536. 
We cannot conceive the source of this error on the part of 
our correspondent, for whose use we shall here reatate the 
mnemonic letters, as used in Coglan’s excellent work on 
the subject: 

q n m Pilg a e b p a 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 0 

t h g s t v k o ff 2 

When s begins a word it signifies 1. 
Ourcorrespondent, we presume, knows that the consonants, 
either in the upper or lower line, stand for the figures to be 
represented; the vowels merely serving to make out an 
intelligible word. Thus, taking the date of Edward V, and 
Richard II, out of which all this misunderstanding has 
arisen,—the skeleton word, if we may so style it, for 1483, 
or rather 483, as the thousand is omitted as superfluous, is 
bm; which, by supplying the necessary vowels, is RoB Me. 
This date would also be represented by the letters r w m, 
rw g (making car-wig)—r b g,—s b m,—s bg. Out of 
the combinations to be formed from all these, we have a 
lected one, which is to be found in a preceding column, a 
the best adapted for the purpose —A fair correspondent, 
A. W., proposes the following mnemonic; which has at 
least the merit of being the second best: ‘ 
Fifth Henry of York, when not very big, 
By Third Dick was killd as you would an FaRVWiG. 
4 


83 
We feel flattered by the terms in which this correspondent 
has been pleased to speak of our work, and we shall endes 
vour to merit a continuance of her good opinion. : 


TuzrG ov Prrserouis shall be put into hands forthwi 














ously eonverted into a permanent » which no ig 
can discharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 

tothesun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, in as shorta time, mark one 
hundred of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and to the sun, and thereby not only saves a reat 

0! 





eal of t le, but likewise entirely removes every r 

injuring the clothes. 

nventedand prepered by C. » Chemist, Liverpool. 

As tions soon be imposed onthe public 

they will be pleased to ‘ve that none are uine unless 
they have the sutograph — 8 ” writ. 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
2s, or 2a. 6d., with case. (One concern.) 





The German translation of the Foundling shall succeed 
American novel, which is drawing to a close. ; 
Tus Trip from DuBLiIn To Lonpon will, we believe, be 
sumed in our next number. * 
Private THEATRICALS.—The letters of An Admirer of : 
Amusements and of Dectus, with some remarks addressed to 
the writers, appear in our preceding columns. a 
———_=—_Z£z{_aw———e— 


Pri and sold, sb 1" 
Pvp rm Eeomnret once oe Gaaetal Pening 
Establistument, Lord-strges, Liverpool. 
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